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The  great  success  of  the  series  of 
musical  biographies  of  Mozart, 
Haydn,  and  Bach,  which  these  authors 
wrote  for  children,  has  made  them  de¬ 
cide  to  collaborate  again  on  a  series 
of  story-lives  of  artists,  of  which  this 
is  the  first. 

Giotto  is  introduced  at  the  age  of 
ten,  leading  a  picturesque  and  care¬ 
free  life  in  the  hills  near  Vespignano. 
Frequently  Giotto  neglected  his 
father’s  flock  to  scratch  pictures  with 
flint  on  stone. 

One  day  while  he  is  engaged  in 
his  favorite  pastime,  the  great  artist, 
Cimabue,  rides  by  on  his  horse.  He 
stops  to  inquire  his  way  to  the  next 
village,  and  while  Giotto  is  giving  him 
directions,  the  Master  notices  the  pic¬ 
tures  of  sheep  that  the  boy  has 
scratched  on  the  stone  at  his  feet.  He 
is  so  impressed  by  the  work  that  he 
offers  to  take  Giotto  to  his  home  in 
Florence  where  he  can  learn  to  be¬ 
come  a  painter. 

All  of  the  wonderful  experiences 
in  Giotto’s  career,  as  we  know  it,  are 
discussed  and  illustrated.  In  addition 
to  the  fifty-four  three-color  drawings 
by  Miss  Bayley,  there  is  a  full  color 
reproduction  of  Giotto’s  famous 
masterpiece,  St.  Francis  of  Assisi,  and 
reproductions  in  halftone  of  two  more 
of  Giotto’s  paintings.  (8-12) 
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GIOTTO  TENDED  THE  SHEEP 


' 


It  was  a  bright  midsummer  day  and  the  burning 
rays  of  the  sun  beat  down  on  the  mountain  slopes  of  the 
purple  Apennines. 

Far  below  in  the  valley  of  Vespignano,  Giotto,  a 
little  sun-browned  shepherd  boy  sat  under  the  olive  trees 
digging  his  bare  feet  into  the  warm  earth. 

There  was  no  sound  in  the  wide  valley  but  the 
soft  tinkling  of  the  sheep  bells  as  the  woolly  ani¬ 
mals  grazed  about,  nibbling  the  patches  of  sun-burnt 
grass. 
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Far  overhead  snow-white  clouds  sailed  by  and  the 
little  shepherd  boy  watched  the  white  masses  form  into 
jagged  mountains,  tall,  slender  trees,  or  wild  animals 
as  they  moved  slowly  across  the  deep  blue  Italian 
sky. 

Quickly  picking  up  a  sharp-edged  stone,  Giotto 
began  to  dig  the  outline  of  a  shaggy  mountain  goat 
into  a  large  flat  rock. 

Fie  forgot  everything  about  him  —  even  his 
father’s  sheep  as  he  bent  closely  over  his  work.  FIis 
small  brown  hands  moved  rapidly  to  cut  the  picture 
deeper  into  the  rock. 

Suddenly  he  heard  a  voice  close  behind  him. 

''Good  day,  Giotto!”  called  Giovanni,  a  tall 
neighbor  shepherd  boy.  *  'Drawing  again  with  your 
sharp  flint !  But  where  are  the  lambs?” 

”Oh,  Giovanni  —  they  must  have  strayed  into 
the  lonely  wood  yonder !  Ho,  there,  Zeppo !  Go 
after  the  sheep  !  ’  ’ 
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The  dog  bounded  over 
the  hillside  barking  loudly,  and 
disappeared  into  the  deep  wood. 
Soon  the  sheep  came  into 
the  open  and  Zeppo  guided 
them  over  the  rocky  hillside  to 
the  olive  grove  to  rest  from 
the  hot  rays  of  the  noonday 
sun. 


with 


“Well  done,  Zeppo  !”  said 
Giotto,  patting  the  dog  kindly. 
“You  have  earned  a  good  meal. 
Come,  Giovanni  —  you  must  eat 


us,  too. 


Giotto  opened  the  small  lunch  and  the  boys  ate 
the  good  bread  and  cheese  and  drank  cool  water  from 
a  goat-skin  bag.  When  Zeppo  had  had  his  share  he 
curled  himself  up  under  the  trees  and  went  to  sleep. 

“That  is  surely  a  fine  goat  you  drew  there, 
Giotto.” 

“I  would  like  to  draw  all  day  long,  Giovanni, 
but  there  are  the  sheep.  I  must  tend  them  for  my  father. 
He  does  not  like  to  have  me  spend  all  of  my  time  in 
drawing.” 

“But  have  you  heard  of  the  great  man  down  in 
the  city  of  Florence,  and  his  workshop  where  many 
go  to  learn  to  draw  ?” 

“Who  is  this  man,  Giovanni?”  asked  Giotto, 
eagerly. 
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“They  call  him  Clmabue.,, 

“I  wish  that  I  could  go  to  Florence  to  learn  to 
draw  !”  said  the  small  shepherd  boy. 

“Yesterday  Grandfather  Pedro  took  his  geese  to 
market  in  the  city  and  saw  a  great  procession  with 
people  blowing  trumpets.” 

“Was  it  a  special  feast  day,  Giovanni?” 

“No  —  it  was  Cimabue  and  his  picture  that  all 
Florence  was  celebrating.” 

“Tell  me  more,  Giovanni !” 

“They  call  him  a  master  painter.  Fie  made  a 
picture  in  color  of  a  mother  and  child  and  they  car¬ 
ried  it  through  the  streets  to  the  church  of  Santa 
Maria  Novella  where  it  was  hung  for  everyone  to 


see. 


“Do  you  think  that  we  could  go  to  see  it, 
Giovanni  ?  ’  ’ 

“Some  day,  perhaps.  They  say  it  is  very  strange, 
and  that  nothing  has  ever  been  seen  like  it  before.  But 
I  must  go  now,  Giotto,  for  it  will  soon  be  time  to 


milk  the  goats  and  take  the  sheep  to  pasture.” 

Giovanni  climbed  the  rocky  path  to  the  moun¬ 
tain  far  beyond  and  disappeared  from  sight. 

Giotto  sat  very  still,  thinking  of  the  workshop 
where  people  learned  to  draw.  Florence  and  Cimabue  ! 
But  it  would  do  no  good  to  think  of  them  —  they 
were  not  for  him. 

Zeppo  was  barking  again.  The  sheep !  Now 
they  had  wandered  far  and  the  shepherd  boy  ran  to 
call  them  together. 

Through  the  long  afternoon  Giotto  and  Zeppo 
followed  the  flock  over  the  steep  pasture  land.  At  last 
the  sun  went  down  behind  the  tall  cypress  trees  that 
pointed  their  needle-like  tops  against  the  bright  yel¬ 
low  sky. 

They  climbed  the  last  rocky  path  to  Vespignano, 
nestling  against  the  sheltering  Apennines.  The  baby 
lambs  were  tired,  for  they  had  been  running  to  keep 
up  with  their  mothers  on  their  long  wobbly  legs. 


It  was  almost  dark  when  the  flock  was  safe  for 
the  night. 

Giotto  hurried  to  the  sun-baked  cottage  in  the 
vineyard  where  his  father  was  unharnessing  the  great 
white  oxen. 

‘Well,  Giotto  —  home  at  last!”  called  Ron- 
done.  “You  are  late  tonight,  my  son.  Are  the  sheep 
all  safe  ?  ’  ’ 

“Yes,  they  are  in  the  shed.  We  took  the  longer 
path  tonight,  father.” 

Giotto  went  into  the  low  white -washed  cottage. 

“Come,  my  son,”  said  his  mother.  “Your  por- 


ridge  is  cold,  I  fear.  What  a  long  day  you  have  had.” 

“Giovanni  was  with  me  today,  mother,  and  told 
me  what  happened  in  Florence.  Have  you  heard?” 

“Ah,  but  there  is  much  that  goes  on  in  the  city 
that  we  shall  never  know.  Fourteen  miles  is  a  long 

D 

way  off.” 

“What  you  say  is  true,  good  wife,”  said  Bon- 
done,  coming  through  the  low  doorway.  “The  rich  and 
noble  families  have  sorry  times  there  with  quarrels 
among  themselves.” 

“But  something  very  wonderful  has  happened 
down  in  the  city,  father.  The  people  have  never  seen 


anything  like  it  before.” 

“Then  tell  us  about  it, 
my  boy.” 

“Old  Pedro  told  Gio¬ 
vanni  that  he  saw  a  procession 
carrying  a  drawing  to  the 
church.” 

“A  drawing,  Giotto?” 

“Yes,  and  in  color, 
painted  by  the  great  master, 
Cimabue.  It  must  be  very 
strange.  Could  we  go  to  see 


it  some 


day  ?  ’  ’ 


“Florence  is  too  far  a- 
way,  Giotto,  and  there  is  too 
much  to  be  done  to  take  the 


time  to 


g°' 


“Giovanni  says  that  the 
master  Cimabue  has  a  work- 
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shop  where  people  learn  to  draw.  I  would  like  to  draw 
more  than  anything  else.” 

“No,  my  son  - —  drawing  is  not  for  you. 
There  is  work  to  do  here  that  gives  us  food  and 
shelter.” 

The  shepherd  boy  leaned  against  the  rough 
wooden  table  and  rested  his  head  in  his  dark  brown 
hands,  burned  by  long  days  in  sun  and  wind. 

“Come  now,  Giotto  —  finish  your  porridge,” 
called  his  mother.  “The  sun  rises  early  and  you  must 
be  up  to  take  the  sheep  to  pasture.” 

Giotto  hurried  to  bed  and  was  soon  asleep, 
dreaming  of  the  workshop  of  the  painter,  Cimabue. 

“Our  boy  thinks  too  much  of  drawing,  good 
wife.  I  fear  many  hours  are  wasted  with  his  flint.” 

“Indeed,  Francesco.  Fie  seems  never  to  tire  of 
watching  the  animals  and  drawing  them  on  the  rocks. 
Fie  has  always  been  such  a  merry  child  —  but  now  that 
he  thinks  so  much  of  drawing,  I  scarcely  know  him, 
he  is  so  quiet.” 
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Through  the  long  summer  evening  they  sat  in 
the  doorway  of  the  little  cottage.  It  was  good  to  rest 
after  the  long  day’s  work.  There  was  always  much 
to  do  here  in  the  hills  —  tilling  the  rocky  soil, 
planting  and  harvesting  the  crops,  and  shearing  the 
sheep. 

It  was  hard  rough  work  for  farmer  Bondone  and 
his  wife.  But  they  were  very  happy  with  their  mis¬ 
chievous  ten  year  old  Giotto,  who  was  such  a  help  in 
caring  for  the  sheep  and  goats. 

The  next  morning  Giotto  was  up  before 
it  was  light,  ready  for  another  day  in  the  sunny  hills. 
After  a  good  breakfast  of  warm  goat’s  milk  and 
crusty  bread,  he  wrapped  his  noonday  meal  into  a 
small  bundle  and  hung  the  water  bag  over  his 
shoulder. 

The  fresh  morning  winds  swept  down  from  the 
Apennines  across  the  open  pasture  lands  as  Giotto 
and  Zeppo  roamed  with  the  flock  up  and  down  the 
wide  valley. 
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The  sheep  stopped  to  drink  from  a  cool  moun¬ 
tain  stream  and  Giotto  watched  the  turns  and  twists 


of  their  bodies  as  they  bent  over  the  water.  He 


loved  the  woolly  animals  and  looked  at  them 
closely  when  they  ran  and  leaped 
about  so  that  he  would 
know  better  how  to 
draw  them  on 
the  rocks. 
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The  sun  was  high  overhead,  and  while  Zeppo 
and  the  sheep  rested  under  a  clump  of  cypress 
trees,  Giotto  sat  close  by,  eating  his  bread  and 
cheese. 

The  youngest  baby  lamb  was  lying  with  his  head 
buried  in  the  soft  down  of  his  mother’s  back  and 
Giotto  reached  quietly  for  a  sharp  flint  to  draw  the 
tiny  creature  while  it  lay  sleeping. 

As  he  was  digging  the  outline  carefully  into  a 
rock,  he  was  startled  by  the  sound  of  hoofs  in  the 
pathway  close  beside  him.  He  looked  up  quickly  to 
see  who  was  riding  through  the  hills. 

Zeppo  sprang  up  barking  loudly  at  the  stranger 
mounted  on  a  horse. 

“Be  still,  Zeppo!”  cried  Giotto. 

He  turned  and  smiled  at  the  richly  dressed  gentle¬ 
man  in  a  long  velvet  cape.  “He  will  do  no  harm,  sir.” 

“Good  day,  my  boy.” 

“Good  day  to  you,  sir.” 
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have  there. 


‘‘That  is  a  fine  flock  of  sheep  you 
Have  you  brought  them  a  long  way?” 

‘‘Not  far.  Just  over  the  hill,  from  Vespignano.” 
‘‘That  is  just  where  I  am  going.  Do  I  keep  to 
this  road?” 

‘‘Yes,  and  straight  on  through  the  valley.” 
The  dignified  stranger  leaned  from  his  saddle 
and  looked  closely  at  the  outline  of  the  lamb  on 
the  rock. 

‘‘Whose  drawing  is  that,  lad?”  he  asked  quietly. 
‘‘It  is  mine,  sir  —  the  baby  lamb  of  my  flock.” 
The  stranger  left  his  saddle  and  stood  over  the  rock. 
‘‘Who  among  these  hills  has  taught  you  to  draw 
like  that,  my  boy  ?” 

‘‘No  one,  sir.  I  only  scratch  into  the  rocks  with 
this  sharp  flint.” 

The  tall  stranger  looked  long  at  the  small,  dark- 
boy  and  seated  himself 

beside  him. 

‘You  have  great  power  in  your  hands,  my  hoy. 


skinned  shepherd 


With  the  proper  tools  —  brushes  and  a  bit  of  pig¬ 
ment  —  what  could  you  not  do  ! 

4 ‘Pigment,  sir?” 

‘‘Yes, —  color  —  as  the  green  of  the  trees  and 
blue  of  the  sky.” 

‘‘They  say  that  the  great  master  in  the  city  of 
Florence  used  color  in  his  painting  that  was  carried 
through  the  streets  to  the  church.” 

‘‘You  have  heard  of  it?” 

“  Yes  - 
Cimabue  is  the 
great  man’s 
name.” 

‘‘And  what 
is  your  name, 
my  boy  ?  ’  ’ 

‘‘They  call 
me  Giotto  — 

Giotto  di  Bon- 
done.” 
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The  richly  dressed  gentleman  from  the  city 
smiled  down  at  the  bright- faced  shepherd  boy. 

4 ‘Well,  Giotto  —  I  am  Cimabue.” 

The  shepherd  boy  was  breathless  with  excite¬ 
ment.  For  a  moment  he  could  not  speak.  His  eyes 
grew  big  as  he  looked  at  the  master  sitting  on  the 
ground  beside  him. 

“Cimabue!  You  are  the  great  painter  of 
Florence  ?  ” 
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“Yes, — and  in  my  workshop  boys  learn  to 
draw.  How  would  you  like  to  come  to  live  with  me 
in  the  city  of  Florence  and  learn  to  draw,  too  ?’ 

Giotto  leaned  forward  eagerly. 

“Oh  ,  sir,  I  would  like  it  more  than  anything  else, 
but  my  father  would  not  allow  me  to  go.” 

Cimabue  looked  down  at  the  small  shepherd  boy 
and  nodded  his  head  slowly. 

“Yes,  Giotto  —  you  would  do  well,  indeed. 
Among  these  hills  you  have  learned  far  more  than 
those  who  have  worked  long  with  me  in  the  city.’ 

The  master  painter  shook  the  dust  from  his  velvet 
robes  and  mounted  his  horse. 

“Come,  my  boy  —  take  me  to  your  father  and 
we  shall  see  what  can  be  done.” 

Giotto  sprang  to  his  feet  and  quickly  gathered 
the  sheep  together. 

They  started  toward  Vespignano,  Cimabue  fol¬ 
lowing  close  behind  on  his  richly  harnessed  horse. 


Bondone  was  busy  in  the  vineyard  tilling  the  soil 
around  the  olive  trees.  He  was  surprised  to  see  the 
sheep  coming  over  the  hill. 

“Come  quickly,  good  wife!  Giotto  is  bringing 
the  flock  from  pasture  !  ’  ’ 

“But  so  early,  Francesco.  And  who  is  the  noble 
looking  stranger  ?” 

They  stood  anxiously  waiting  until  Giotto 
brought  Cimabue  to  the  vineyard. 

“Good  day,  Signor  Bondone.  I  came  upon  your 
boy  in  the  hills  today  on  my  way  to  your  village.’ 

“Indeed  —  and  where  do  you  come  from,  sir?” 

“From  Florence.  I  am  a  craftsman  and  I  have 

found  your  young  Giotto  to  have  great  power  for 

drawing  in  his  small  hands.” 
o 

“He  is  always  scratching  on  the  rocks  with  his 
flint  when  he  is  not  busy  with  the  sheep,”  answered 
Bondone. 

“Would  you  care  to  have  him  become  a  master 


painter  ?  ’  ’ 
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“But,  my  good  sir,  that  would  not  be  possible, 
for  we  are  country  folk  and  have  no  money  to  send 
him  to  the  city.” 

“I  would  gladly  take  your  boy  to  live  with  me 
to  learn  the  trade  in  my  workshop.  ” 

“That  is  kind  indeed.  And  what  is  your  name  ?” 

“I  am  Cimabue,  Signor  Bondone.” 

The  great  painter  of  Florence !  Bondone  was 
astonished. 

“Come  —  come  inside,  sir,  and  we  shall  talk 
further.  This  would  indeed  be  a  great  opportunity  for 
our  boy.” 
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“But  I  must  attend  to  some  business  in 


your  village,  Signor  Bondone.  I  will 

return  within  the  hour  and  _ 

back  to  the  city  with 
:  you  are  willing.” 

Cimabue  turned 
and  rode  away  on 
his  horse. 


your  son 
me 
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' 'Put  the  flock  in  the  shed,  Giotto,  and 
harness  the  oxen,”  said  his  father.  "There  will  be 
no  more  work  for  us  today.” 

Francesco  watched  his  young  son  as  he  hurried 
down  the  pathway. 

"Come,  good  wife  —  we  must  consider  well 
what  the  great  painter  has  said, 
allow  our  Giotto  to  learn  to  draw.” 

"But  he  is  so  young  to  leave  our  home,  Fran- 
cesco.” 

"Yes,  —  but  who  knows  what  he  might  do  in  the 
great  man’s  workshop?” 

When  Giotto  had  cared  for  the  animals,  he  ran 
back  to  the  cottage  and  found  that  Cimabue  had  re¬ 
turned  and  was  seated  with  his  mother  and  father  at 
the  rough  wooden  table. 

"Well  Giotto,  my  son,”  said  Bondone,  "Your 
days  as  a  shepherd  boy  are  over.” 

Giotto’s  eyes  shone  with  excitement. 

"Oh,  Master  Cimabue  —  then  I  am  really  going 
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Perhaps  we  should 


to  your  workshop  in  Florence  to  learn  to  draw?” 

“Yes,  my  boy,  and  we  must  start  at  once  so  that 
we  will  reach  the  city  before  nightfall.” 

Giotto’s  mother  hurried  to  tie  up  a  small  bun¬ 
dle  of  clothing  for  her  son,  who  was  now  sitting 
with  bare  feet  dangling,  high  on  the  horse  behind 
Cimabue. 

“Good  bye,  my  boy.  Come  home  to  see  us 
often.  Listen  well  to  all  that  the  master  has  to  teach 
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Cimabue  smiled  down  at  Giotto’s  mother. 

“I  will  see  that  your  son  is  well  cared  for,  Sig¬ 
nora  Bondone.  He  needs  but  little  training  to  paint 
beautiful  pictures  for  our  churches.  Some  day  he  will 
bring  you  great  honor. 

“Good  bye,  Giotto,”  said  his  father.  “We  will 
be  thinking  of  you  and  of  the  great  things  that  you 
will  do  some  day.” 

With  a  last  good  bye  to  Zeppo  they  started  down 
the  pathway  that  led  to  Florence. 
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The  shepherd  boy  looked  at  the  countryside  that 
he  knew  so  well  —  the  purple  Apennines,  the  moun¬ 
tain  streams,  and  the  soft  green  olive  groves.  The 
goats  and  sheep  were  going  home  for  the  night.  He 
would  miss  them  for  he  loved  them  all. 

They  jogged  on  down  the  mountainside,  Cima- 
hue  carefully  guiding  the  horse  over  the  rocky  pathway. 

Strong  peasant  women  were  coming  from  market 
with  baskets  balanced  on  their  heads.  They  trudged 
over  the  dusty  paths  to  their  homes  for  the  sun  was 
beginning  to  go  down  behind  the  misty  hills. 

‘‘There  below  us  lies  the  city  of  Florence,  Giotto. 
It  is  very  beautiful  and  some  call  it  the  City  of  Flowers. 
Many  learned  men  are  there,  and  wonderful  things 
are  happening,  as  you  will  see.” 

‘‘What  is  that,  Master  Cimabue,  that  shines  so 
brightly  in  the  valley?” 

‘‘It  is  the  river  Arno  that  flows  by  the  city  on 
,its  way  to  the  sea.” 

It  began  to  grow  dark  and  the  distant  bells 


of  the  Badia  pealed 
from  the  tower  as 
they  drew  near  the 
old  walls  of  the  city. 

It  was  cool  and 
fresh  after  the  heat 
of  the  day  as  they 
wound  their  way 
through  the  crooked 
streets. 

Giotto  was  tired 
after  the  long  ride, 
but  he  rubbed  his  eyes 
to  keep  awake,  for  he 
knew  that  the  journey 
would  soon  be  over. 
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The  horse  stopped  at  the  next  turn  in  the  narrow 
street. 

“Here  we  are  at  last!”  cried  the  master,  helping 
the  boy  to  the  ground. 

Cimabue  led  Giotto  through  the  brightly  lighted 
doorway,  where  on  the  morrow  he  would  enter  the 
workshop  of  the  great  master. 
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Giotto  was  awakened  from  a  sound  sleep  early 
the  next  morning  by  strange  noises  outside  his  small 
dark  room.  He  hurried  to  the  window  with  its  heavy 
iron  bars  and  looked  out  on  the  narrow  street  where 
a  vender  was  calling  his  wares. 

“Fresh  onions !  Garlic  !  Potatoes !  Tomatoes  fresh 
from  the  country  !  ’  ’ 


basket 


is  some 
o  o 


‘  'Here  —  up  here  !  See  —  my 
down.  Fill  it  with  tomatoes,”  called  a  rosy-cheeked 
girl  from  a  window  high  above  him. 
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There  was  the  basket  swinging  on  its  long  rope. 
Giotto  watched  the  little  man  take  the  money  and  put 
in  the  ripe  tomatoes.  Then  up  went  the  basket  to  the 
topmost  window  of  the  old  house. 

The  vender  pushed  his  small  red  cart  on  down 
the  street,  calling  as  he  disappeared  around  the 


corner: 


“Fresh  figs !  Ripe  olives !  Sweet  juicy  plums !” 

Across  the  street  in  the  open  doorway  a  black¬ 
smith  was  beating  hot  iron  upon  an  anvil.  The  heavy 
clanging  rang  through  the  narrow  street. 

Donkey  carts  rattled  by  on  the  sharp  stones.  Peo¬ 
ple  passing  to  and  fro  laughed  and  talked  as  they  went 
about  their  work. 

The  city  of  Florence  was  awake  for  the  new 

This  was  a  strange  world  to  the  shepherd  boy 
with  its  noise  and  busy  life.  How  different  from 
the  quiet  valley  of  Vespignano,  where  from  morning 
until  night  there  was  no  sound  but  the  tinkling 


of  sheep  bells  and  the  murmur  of  mountain  streams. 

“Come,  Giotto,”  called  Cimabue  from  the  next 
room.  “You  must  eat  quickly  for  the  day’s  work  has 
already  begun.” 

Giotto  left  the  window  and  hurried  to  the 
master. 
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“Now  then,  my  boy,  sit  here  beside  me  and  have 
your  porridge.  But  we  must  not  be  long,  for  the  boys 
are  at  work  and  will  need  my  help.” 

Giotto  could  hardly  wait  to  see  the  workshop 
or  bottecra  as  it  was  called,  where  he  was  to  learn  to 

D 

draw. 

“You  must  use  your  eyes  well  today,  Giotto,  and 
let  nothing  escape  you,  for  you  will  learn  all  you  can 
by  watching,”  said  the  master. 

Giotto  ate  his  porridge  quickly  and  with  Cimabue 
went  to  the  bottega  close  by. 

When  the  doors  were  opened,  the  busy  sound  of 
tapping  and  pounding  greeted  them.  Giotto  looked 
about  him  excitedly.  Suddenly  the  workshop  was 
quiet. 

“Good  morning,  Master  Cimabue!”  called  the 
young  apprentices. 

“Good  morning,  my  boys !  I  hope  you  are  ready 
for  a  hard  day’s  work,  for  there  is  much  to  be  done. 
Now  then  —  this  is  Giotto  —  Giotto  di  Bondone, 


4° 


who  is  to  live  here  and  work  with  us  from  now  on.’ 

The  apprentices  in  brown  leather  aprons  left 
their  benches  to  greet  the  merry-eyed  shepherd  boy. 

“Welcome,  Giotto,”  said  the  oldest  boy,  Piero. 
“We  are  glad  to  have  you  here  with  us. 
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The  bottega  was 
busy  again  with  the 
sound  of  grinding, 
hammering,  and  chisel- 
ling. 

“Stay  close  beside 
me,  Giotto,  and  you 
shall  see  how  the 
work  is  done,”  said 
Cimabue. 

Piero  turned  to 
the  master. 


Will 


look 


at  my  work,  sir  ?  It 


seems  to 


g° 


so 


slow- 


“Slowly,  Piero  ? 
ngs  come  from  slow,  patient 


work.” 
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The  master  bent  over  a  large  wooden  chest  that 
the  boy  was  carving. 

“You  are  cutting  the  design  too  deeply  into 
the  wood.  Now  then  —  just  on  the  surface  —  like 
this.” 

“I  see,  master,”  smiled  Piero.  “I  think  I  can  do 
it  now,  sir.” 

Cimabue  and  Giotto  went  on  to  the  next  work¬ 
bench  where  mosaics  were  being  made  —  small  pieces 
of  gold,  colored  glass  and  stone  fitted  together  to 
make  a  pattern,  or  a  picture. 

The  young  Antonio  was  busy  preparing  the 
colors  to  be  used  for  the  day. 

“Be  sure  to  grind  each  color  well,  Antonio,  and 
mix  only  a  very  little,  with  a  bit  of  water.” 

Giotto  looked  with  eager  eyes  at  the  bright  pots 
of  fresh  paint. 

“Are  these  the  colors  that  you  used  in  the 
picture  that  was  carried  to  the  church,  Master 
Cimabue  ?” 
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‘ ‘Yes,  the  same  kind  of  pigment,  Giotto.’ 

“And  now  mav  I  use  the  colors,  sir?” 

j 

“Not  yet  awhile.  That  will  come  much  later. 
But  now  you  shall  see  how  they  are  used.” 

They  went  to  a  corner  of  the  workshop  where 
two  of  the  older  apprentices  were  painting  on  a  long, 
thin  piece  of  well-seasoned  wood,  made  ready  for  a 
picture. 

“This  is  a  panel,  Giotto,  that  has  been  ordered 
by  a  nobleman  for  the  church.  When  it  is  finished  it 
will  be  a  picture  of  the  Mother  and  Child  with  a  lamb, 
and  angels  blowing  long  trumpets.  It  is  to  hang  over 
the  altar  of  the  church.” 

Giotto  watched  with  wide  open  eyes  as  the  boys 
painted  the  picture  on  the  panel,  dipping  their  long 
brushes  made  of  pig  s  bristles,  into  the  bright  pots  of 
paint. 

“That  is  fine  work  you  are  doing.  Make  the 
sky  a  deeper  gold,  and  be  sure  to  leave  the  heads  and 
larger  figures  for  me  to  paint,”  said  the  master. 
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Cimabue  turned  to  Giotto. 

“And  now  you  will  stay  here  with  the  boys 
for  the  rest  of  the  day.  Here,  Piero  —  see  that  Giotto 
does  not  get  into  mischief.  I  must  leave  to  plan  a 
coat  of  arms  that  has  just  been  ordered  for  a  new 
palace.” 

The  shepherd  boy  sat  on  a  small  stool  clasping  his 
knees  tightly  with  his  small  brown  hands.  He  watched 
breathlessly  as  the  boys  carefully  filled  in  the  angel 
robes.  It  was  a  long,  hard  task,  but  he  sat  very  still 
until  the  last  robe  was  finished. 

“And  now,  Angiolo,  we  must  do  the  sky  again.” 
“Yes  —  the  master  says  it  must  be  a  deeper 

y  y 

“But  why  do  you  make  it  gold?”  asked  Giotto. 
“The  sky  is  not  gold  —  it  is  blue.” 

‘  ‘Yes,  ’ ’  answered  Giocomo.  “But  we  do  not  paint 
it  that  way.  The  people  of  the  church  say  it  must  be 
gold,  and  we  must  paint  as  the  church  tells  us.” 


When  the  boys  were  busy  mixing  more  color, 
Giotto  stole  quietly  to  the  panel.  If  only  the  master 
would  let  him  paint  the  lamb  in  the  picture ! 

They  were  ready  to  work  again  and  started  to 
fill  in  the  lamb  that  the  master  had  drawn. 

“But  it  does  not  look  real,”  said  Giotto,  anxious¬ 
ly.  “I  would  not  draw  it  so.  I  would  make  it  look  like 
the  lamb  of  my  flock.” 

Angiolo  smiled  down  at  the  shepherd  boy. 

“But  you  have  not  yet  learned  to  draw, 
Giotto.  You  must  wait  until  the  master  teaches 
you.” 

It  was  late  when  Cimabue  called  the  boys  to 
the  long  wooden  table  where  the  .evening  meal  was 
waiting. 
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“And  how  did  the  day  go  with  you,  my  young 
apprentice  ?  ”  he  asked  of  the  bright-faced  Giotto 
seated  beside  him. 

“Oh,  Master  Cimabue,  we  have  just  come  from 
the  church  where  we  saw  your  great  picture.  It  is 
wonderful !  Piero  took  me  on  the  way  to  the  gold¬ 
smiths.  I  would  like  to  paint  a  picture  now,”  said 
Giotto,  eagerly. 

“You  must  be  patient,  my  boy,”  said  Cimabue. 

“There  is  much 
to  learn  before 

d' 


you  can  ao 
_  ^7*/  jrS ^  that.  And  I 
"  will  not  only 

JMSSSk^  teach  you  to 
paint  on  wood. 
You  will  make 
frescoes  —  pic¬ 
tures  in  color 
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painted  on  plastered  walls.  And  you  will  learn  to  carve 
in  stone  and  wood,  to  build  churches  and  palaces.  All 
of  these  things  you  must  do  well  to  become  a  master 
craftsman.” 

”And  do  the  boys  do  all  of  those  things?’ 

”Yes,  Giotto,  and  more.  Piero  here  is  learn¬ 
ing  to  chisel  figures  out  of  marble,  and  Filippo  is 
designing  tapestries  and  setting  beautiful  jewels. 
There  is  much  to  do,  for  the  people  of  Florence  love 
beauty  so  much  that  they  want  their  churches  and 
palaces  decorated  with  paintings,  statues,  and  rich 
carving.” 

The  apprentices  listened  closely  to  all  that  the 
master  was  saying. 

And  there  are  the  walls  of  churches  to  be 
painted  with  stories  of  the  Bible  so  that  the  people 
may  go  there  to  learn  them.” 

Have  the  plans  been  made  for  the  new  fresco, 
Master  Cimahue  ?  asked  an  old  apprentice. 

Yes,  Sandro.  I  have  finished  them.  And  now 
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you  must  all  listen  closely,  _f  or  you  will  be  needed 
to  work  on  a  new  fresco  in  the  home  of  a  rich  mer¬ 
chant.  This  is  a  hard  task  and  I  will  explain  it  all  care¬ 
fully  to  you  at  the  palace.  You  will  go  too,  Giotto, 
but  first  you  must  help  Antonio  clean  the  brushes  and 
grind  the  colors.” 

Suddenly  the  noise  of  merry-making  sounded  in 
the  street. 

“A  festival !”  exclaimed  Piero.  4 ‘May  Giotto  go 
with  us,  Master  Cimabue?” 

‘Yes,  but  you  must  not  stay  too  late,  for  to¬ 
morrow  we  must  be  up  early.  It  will  be  a  busy  day 
for  us  all.” 
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Flaming  torches  lighted  the  street  outside  the 
workshop  where  crowds  of  merrymakers  with  bright- 
colored  banners  danced  and  sang  in  the  flickering 
light. 


With  merry  shouts  the  boys  joined  the  happy 
crowd  and  were  swept  along  by  the  noisy  revellers  in 
their  queer  masks  and  gay  costumes. 

Giotto  was  pushed  about  and  almost  lifted  off 
his  feet.  Suddenly  he  discovered  that  the  boys  were 
no  where  to  be  seen. 
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“  Piero!”  he  called 


© 


at  the  top  of  his  voice. 
“Where  are  you,  Piero!’ 

He  began  to  feel  very 
strange.  How  would  he 
find  his  way  back  to  the 
workshop  alone ! 

“Well,  Giotto!  And 
how  do  you  like  me  now  ?  ’  ’ 
shouted  a  voice  from  a 
grinning  mask. 

“It  is  you,  Piero  ! 
I  thought  I  had  lost 

i  ’ 5 

you  ! 

“Quickly,  Giotto  - — 
put  on  this  mask !  One  of 
the  revellers  gave  it  to 
me.  Now  we  must  hurry 
and  catch  up  with  the 
others.” 
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They  ran  down  the  narrow  streets  and  came  to  an 
open  space  where  the  merrymakers  had  gathered  to 
feast  and  dance. 

The  boys  darted  in  and  out  of  the  gay  crowd, 
joining  in  the  revelry.  Lanterns  on  long  sticks  lighted 
the  small  raised  platforms  where  dancers,  singers,  and 
tumblers  entertained  the  noisy  throng. 

It  was  fast  growing  late  and  the  boys  found 
their  way  back  along  the  dark  streets  to  the  work¬ 
shop. 

They  were  quickly  in  bed  and  asleep  for  they 

of  work  and  merry¬ 
making. 

The  next  morning  Antonio  taught  Giotto  how 
to  grind  the  colors  while  the  master  carefully  ex¬ 
plained  the  fresco  and  how  the  colors  were  to  be  used 
on  the  walls. 

The  tools  were  gathered  together  and  they 
started  off  and  soon  arrived  at  the  home  of  the 
merchant. 


were  tired  after  their  long  day 
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“We  will  do  only  one  corner  of  the  fresco  to¬ 
day.  Now,  Filippo,  you  and  Sandro  may  mix  the 
lime  and  ground  marble  with  water  and  then  you  will 
help  me  put  it  on  the  wall.  Remember  that  this 
work  must  be  done  very  quickly  for  if  the  wall  dries 
before  the  drawing  is  finished,  we  must  scrape  it 
off  and  start  all  over  again.  Giotto  will  help  Antonio 
mix  the  pigment.  Now  then,  we  must  work 
fast !  ’  ’ 

A  corner  of  the  wall  was  covered  smoothly  with 
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the  wet  coating  and  on  it,  Cimabue  drew  the  outline 
of  the  picture  with  charcoal. 

The  hoys  waited  with  fresh  pots  of  paint,  ea¬ 
gerly  watching  the  rapid  strokes  of  the  master. 

‘ ‘Quickly!  Now  fill  in  with  the  colors !”  called 
Cimabue. 

Giotto  watched  breathlessly  as  the  boys  dipped 
their  brushes  into  the  pots  of  paint  and  carefully 
filled  in  the  master’s  drawing.  Cimabue  painted  the 
difficult  parts  and  helped  the  boys  when  they  needed 
him. 
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At  last  one  comer  of  the  wall  was  finished. 

“It  is  well  done!”  cried  Cimabue,  looking  care¬ 
fully  at  their  day’s  work.  “Tomorrow  we  will  do 
a  new  part  of  the  fresco.  See  that  the  tools  are  put 
away  and  that  all  is  left  in  good  order.  As  soon  as  Giotto 
has  finished  cleaning  the  brushes,  we  will  be  ready  to 
leave.” 

As  the  boys  journeyed  back  through  the  busy 
streets  they  stopped  at  the  goldsmith’s  to  watch  young 
apprentices  hammer  beautiful  designs  on  bright  metal. 
A  few  doors  away,  weavers  were  threading  their 
needles  with  bright-colored  wool  and  shining  gold 
and  silver  thread  to  weave  old  tales  into  large  tapes¬ 
tries. 

At  the  end  of  the  street,  heavy  blows  from  the 
chisels  sounded  from  the  sculptor’s  shop  where  mar¬ 
ble  was  formed  into  graceful  figures  and  delicately 
carved  pillars. 

Giotto  wanted  to  stay  on,  but  it  had  grown  dark 
and  he  ran  to  catch  up  with  the  others. 
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The  boys  were  hungry  when  they  arrived  home 
and  the  bowls  of  hot  soup  quickly  disappeared.  At  the 
long  wooden  table  they  laughed  and  talked  with 
Cimabue  who  was  a  hard  taskmaster  in  the  work¬ 
shop,  but  a  kind  friend  to  them  all. 

Giotto  loved  his  new  home.  There  had  been 
little  time  to  think  of  his  parents  and  the  sheep  in  the 
valley  of  Vespignano,  for  the  days  had  been  filled  with 
so  many  new  and  wonderful  things. 

“You  had  better  stay  here  in  the  workshop  to¬ 
morrow,  Piero.  We  will  leave  Giotto  with  you  to  do 
the  necessary  chores  while  you  begin  the  new  com¬ 
mission.  The  rest  of  us  will  go  again  to  work  on 
the  fresco,”  said  the  master  as  he  barred  the  doors  for 
the  night. 

Giotto  was  up  early  the  next  morning  for  he 
was  very  anxious  to  have  Piero’s  tools  all  ready  for 
him. 

“Well,  my  boy,”  said  Cimabue,  “This  is  an 
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excellent  way  to  begin  the  day  with  the  workshop 
in  good  order.  Help  Piero  all  you  can  Hr  he  will  need 
you.’’ 

The  master  and  the  boys  left  for  the  home  of 
the  merchant. 

Piero  brought  out  a  large  flat  piece  of  wood 
which  had  been  carefully  plastered  and  rubbed  down 


with  glue. 


4 ‘Bring  the  brushes 
and  pigment,  Giotto.  I 
am  ready  now  to  paint  the 
story  of  Saint  Francis.’ 

“Who  was  Saint  Fran¬ 
cis,  Piero?” 

“He  was  the  son  of 
a  very  rich  man  and  lived 
many  years  ago  in  Assisi. 
When  he  grew  up  he  could 
not  bear  to  see  the  poor 
people  suffer,  so  he  gave 
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them  everything  he  had  to  make  them  warm  and  com¬ 
fortable —  even  his  own  fine  clothes.  He  went  about 
the  countryside  in  a  coarse  brown  robe  teaching  the 
people  to  be  kind  and  helpful  to  one  another.  Every¬ 
one  loved  the  good  monk.  Even  the  birds  and  animals 
came  close  to  him  when  he  talked  to  them  in  the 
forest. 

Giotto  liked  the  story  of  Saint  Francis  and  sat 
by  Piero  while  he  painted  the  figure  of  the  good  monk 
in  his  long  brown  robe.  He  worked  for  many  hours 
and  then  began  to  paint  the  animals. 

“I  must  go  to  the  druggist’s  for  more  pigment, 
Giotto,  for  the  color  is  almost  gone.  Take  good  care 
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of 


everything  in  the  shop  while  I  am  away.’ 
After  he  had  left,  Giotto  went  about  the  large 
room  and  looked  carefully  at  the  work  of  the  master 

j 

and  the  boys. 

He  came  back  to  Piero’s  panel  and  stood  near 
the  brushes  and  pots  of  color.  If  only  he  could  help  to 
paint  the  animals ! 

a  long 

color.  Perhaps  Piero  would  not  mind  if  he  made  one 
small  animal  down  in  the  corner  where  no  one  would 
notice  it. 

He  was  excited  and  his  hand  trembled  as  he  sat 
crouched  on  the  floor,  his  face  close  to  the  panel.  He 
must  work  fast  to  finish  the  mountain  goat  before 
Piero  came  back. 

Perhaps  he  might  even  paint  a  lamb  beside  the 
goat  for  Piero  was  away  a  long  time.  Giotto  took 
a  fresh  brush  and  dipped  it  into  the  last  bit  of  paint. 
Now  he  worked  faster  than  ever. 

There  —  it  was  finished ! 
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brush  and  dipped  it  into  the 


He  picked  up 


He  sat  on  his  heels  and  looked  at  his  work.  What 
would  Piero  say  !  Would  he  let  the  animals  stay  in  the 
picture  ? 

Voices  sounded  outside  the  workshop.  Master 
Cimabue  was  returning  with  Piero  and  the  boys ! 
"Well,  Giotto  —  and  how  have  you  spent 
the  day  ?  ’  ’ 

"Piero  went  to  get  pigment 
and  I  wanted  to  help  him 
paint  the  animals,” 
said  Giotto, 


sittino- 
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on  the  floor,  still  holding  a  brush  in  his  hand. 

“But  you  are  not  ready  to  paint  yet,”  said 
Cimabue. 

“I  put  only  the  goat  and  sheep  there  in  the 
corner. 

“You  painted  on  Piero’s  panel?” 

The  master  bent  down  and  looked  closely  at  the 
animals. 

“But  my  boy  —  this  is  excellent!  No  one  m 
this  workshop  could  have  done  so  well !  ’  ’ 

The  apprentices  were  astonished  and  crowded 
around  the  panel. 

“There  is  no  harm  done,  Giotto,”  said  Cimabue, 
kindly.  “Indeed  I  am  pleased  with  your  work.  Now 
you  shall  begin  at  once  to  paint  with  me,  and  the 
boys  will  finish  the  merchant’s  fresco.” 

Master  craftsmen  of  Florence  heard  of  Giotto’s 
work  and  came  to  see  the  painting  that  had  been  done 
by  the  young  shepherd  boy. 
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Never  had  anything  been  seen  like  it  before. 
The  figures  in  the  pictures  painted  by  the  older 
masters  did  not  look  real,  but  as  if  cut  out  and  pasted 
flat  on  walls  and  panels.  The  shepherd  boy’s  animals 
looked  so  alive  it  seemed  almost  as  if  they  could 


move. 


From  now  on,  Giotto  worked  every  day  with 
Cimabue. 

Often  he  thought  of  his  mother  and  father 
in  the  little  home  in  Vespignano,  and  the  day 
came  when  the  master  said  that  he  might  go  to  see 
them. 

Giotto  was  delighted  to  spend  the  night  in  the 
little  white-washed  cottage,  but  he  was  happy  to  go 
back  to  the  workshop  again  for  there  was  much  to 
do  to  learn  the  many  crafts. 

There  was  hard  work  to  be  done  from  early  morn¬ 
ing  until  late  at  night,  but  Giotto  was  always  merry 
and  liked  to  play  jokes  on  the  master  and  the  boys. 

One  day  Cimabue  had  just  finished  the  portrait 
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of  a  nobleman  and  had  left  it  to  dry.  When  he  came 
back  later  to  look  at  it,  he  saw  a  fly  sitting  on  the 
nose  of  the  noble  gentleman.  The  master  went  quick¬ 
ly  to  brush  it  off.  He  tried  again  and  again  but  the  fly 
would  not  move. 

He  looked  more  closely  at  the  portrait  —  the 
fly  had  stuck  fast.  He  looked  again.  What  was  this? 
Someone  had  painted  a  fly  on  the  nose !  It  could  be 
no  one  but  his  mischievous  Giotto  ! 
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Of  course  the  nobleman’s  nose  could  not  stay 

this  way,  so  with  a  few  strokes  of  paint  the  fly  was 

gone. 

o 

‘‘Come  now,  Giotto — that  is  enough  mischief 

o 

for  you  for  one  day,”  said  the  master  to  his  merry- 
eyed  apprentice.  ‘‘You  may  go  to  get  some  mosaic 
gold  from  the  shop  near  the  church  of  Saint  John  the 
Baptist.  We  will  need  it  soon.” 

Giotto  liked  to  walk  by  the  old  church.  Nearly 
always  a  new  baby  was  being  baptized  in  the  small 
chapel  and  the  church  was  often  called  the  Baptistry. 
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The  doors  were  open  and  there,  as  he  hoped, 
a  little  baby  was  being  christened  beneath  the  high 
dome,  crying  lustily  when  the  water  was  poured  over 
its  tiny  head. 

Outside  again  in  the  bright  sunshine,  he  made 
his  way  through  the  city.  He  saw  a  mother  holding 
her  child  in  an  arched  doorway,  peasants  carrying 
heavy  burdens  to  the  market,  and  monks  in  long  robes 
walking  in  stately  procession  to  the  church. 

He  looked  at  them  all  carefully  so  that  when 
he  worked  with  his  brush,  his  figures  would  look 
more  solid  and  real,  like  these  everyday  people  about 
him. 


When  he  came  to  the  shop,  the  mosaic  gold  was 
carefully  wrapped  for  him,  and  Giotto  decided  to  go 
the  long  way  home  by  the  old  bridge  to  watch  the 
green  water  of  the  river  Arno  flow  lazily  along  on  its 
way  to  the  sea. 

High  on  the  hillsides  beyond  the  city  gates,  he 
could  see  the  homes  of  noble  families  surrounded 


by  strong  protecting  walls.  The  heavily-wooded 
mountains  stretched  far  beyond,  with  cypress  trees 
standing  tall  and  stately  against  the  darkening  sky. 

It  was  late  when  he  reached  the  workshop.  The 
boys  had  already  finished  their  evening  meal  so  he 
sat  alone  with  the  master. 

‘ 'Tomorrow  you  will  need  to  be  ready  for  some 
hard  work,  Giotto,  for  you  will  start  a  large  altar- 
piece  for  the  church.” 

“Alone,  Master  Cimabue?” 

“Yes,  for  you  have  learned  so  rapidly  that  you 
are  now  ready  to  begin  your  own  work.” 

Giotto  could  hardly  wait  for  the  morning  to 
come,  and  long  before  it  was  light  he  was  in  the 
workshop,  grinding  and  mixing  the  colors  and  put¬ 
ting  just  enough  in  the  little  pots  to  use  for  the 
day. 

Soon  he  was  carefully  drawing  the  figures  on  a 
large  wooden  panel. 
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As  the  days  went  on,  Cimabue  was  astonished 
at  the  work  of  his  apprentice,  and  when  it  was  fin¬ 
ished,  he  was  delighted  when  nobles  and  craftsmen 
came  to  the  bottega  to  see  the  painting. 
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Giotto  was  not  only 
becoming  a  fine  painter.  He 
was  learning  how  to  plan  and 
build  churches,  palaces  and 
bridges;  how  to  set  jewels, 
work  in  metal,  design  tapes¬ 
tries,  and  carve  beautiful  fig¬ 
ures  in  marble. 


he 


went  on 


For  years 
working  with  the  master.  He 
liked  to  bring  people  to  the 
workshop,  and  Cimabue  often 
found  an  old  monk  or  a  young 
mother  sitting  quietly  while 
Giotto  drew  them. 
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Some  noblemen  from  the  church  of  the  Badia 
came  to  the  bottega  one  day  to  see  Giotto’s  paint¬ 


ings. 

o 


*  'This  is  fine  work  indeed,  Master  Cimabue ! 
We  would  like  to  have  this  young  man  paint  a 
fresco  on  the  wall  of  our  church.  We  can  pay  him 
well.” 

When  Giotto  heard  the  good  news  he  was  over¬ 
joyed. 

4 'My  first  commission,  Master  Cimabue!”  he 

cried. 

"Yes,  Giotto  —  and  more  than  that.  You  are 
now  ready  to  have  your  own  workshop  for  I  have 
taught  you  all  that  I  know.  You  will  receive  many  com¬ 
missions  and  so  bring  great  beauty  to  the  people  of 
Florence  —  yes,  far  greater  than  even  your  own  Master 
Cimabue. 

Giotto  now  waited  eagerly  for  the  day  to  come 
when  he  would  set  up  his  own  bottega  and  start  to 
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work  on  his  first  commission  —  the  fresco  for  the 
church  of  the  Badia. 
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Evening  had  come  in  the  old  city  of  Florence, 
and  in  the  dim  light  Cimabue  walked  down  the  nar¬ 
row  streets,  on  past  the  Baptistry,  and  stopped  at  a 
small  stone  building. 

In  the  gathering  darkness  he  could  still  see  the 
letters  on  the  new  sign  above  him: 

GIOTTO  DI  BONDONE 
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4  'Master  Cimabue  !  Come  in  !”  cried  Giotto 
from  the  open  doorway. 

The  older  craftsman  went  into  the  small,  busy 
workroom  where  Giotto’s  apprentices  stood  over 
the  large  benches,  finishing  their  tasks  for  the 

"We  have  had  two  new  commissions,  Master 
Cimabue.” 

"That  promises  well,  indeed.  And  I  have  just 
come  from  the  church  of  the  Badia  where  everyone 
is  gathered  to  see  your  beautiful  fresco.” 

"It  was  finished  only  yesterday,  Master.” 

"In  good  time  then,  for  you  and  I  have  been 
called  to  the  little  hill  town  of  Assisi  to  paint  the 
story  of  Saint  Francis  on  the  walls  of  the  church.” 

"At  last!”  cried  Giotto.  "I  have  wanted,  more 
than  anything  else,  to  paint  the  story  of  the  good 
saint.” 

"Then  we  shall  start  two  days  from  now  —  at 
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sunrise,”  said  Cimabue,  as  he  left  the  workshop  of 
his  master  pupil. 

The  apprentices  put  the  new  bottega  in  order 
and  carefully  barred  the  door. 

Two  days  later  Cimabue  and  Giotto  were  on  the 
dusty  white  road  that  led  to  Assisi. 

In  the  early  morning  sunshine,  donkeys  were 
plodding  along,  their  backs  loaded  with  bundles  of 
faggots.  Peasant  women  carrying  baskets  of  figs  and 
pomegranates  smiled  a  good  morning  as  they  passed 
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After  many  hours  of  journeying  they  drew  near 
Mount  Subasio  and  could  see  the  little  walled  city 
high  on  its  steep  slopes. 

When  they  came  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain, 
they  climbed  the  narrow  winding  streets  to  the  church. 
What  a  curious  building  it  was  with  its  upper  and 
lower  church,  one  built  above  the  other. 

Many  days  were  spent  in  planning  the  new  fres¬ 
coes.  Then  the  painting  was  begun  on  the  walls  that 
was  to  tell  the  story  of  the  life  of  the  good  saint  who 
went  about  sharing  the  joys  and  troubles  of  his  peo¬ 
ple,  caring  for  them  when  they  were  sick  and  feeding 
them  when  they  were  hungry. 

Giotto  loved  animals  and  birds  as  did  the  good 
Saint  Francis,  and  always  painted  them  in  his  pictures 
whenever  he  could. 

He  was  glad  when  it  was  time  to  paint  the  good 
monk  in  his  long  brown  robe,  talking  to  the  birds. 
They  must  have  loved  Saint  Francis,  for  here  they  are 
close  to  him  under  the  quaint  leafy  trees,  and  stand  so 
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still  while  he  speaks  to  them.  A  large  white  bird  is 
flying  to  the  ground  to  join  the  others.  Saint  Francis 
liked  to  call  the  birds  his  little  sisters. 

Giotto  painted  this  picture  in  the  softest  and 
loveliest  colors. 

When  the  beautiful  frescoes  in  the  upper 
church  of  Saint  Francis  were  finished,  the  people  of 
Assisi  were  delighted  and  crowded  around  to  see 
them. 

And  now  that  their  work  was  finished,  Cimabue 
and  Giotto  traveled  back  to  Florence  and  were  busy 
again  in  their  workshops. 

All  the  great  men  of  the  city  began  to  come  to 
Giotto’s  bottega  to  talk  with  the  young  craftsman  and 
to  give  him  commissions  for  their  churches  and  beau¬ 
tiful  palaces. 

The  young  master  was  doing  wonderful  things 
with  his  brush  that  had  never  been  done  before.  The 
leaders  of  the  church  had  always  told  the  craftsmen 
how  they  must  paint  their  pictures,  but  Giotto 
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wanted  to  think  for  himself.  So  he  painted  as  he 
wished  and  made  his  figures  look  alive. 

One  morning  when  he  was  hard  at  work  with 
his  apprentices,  a  stranger  came  to  the  doorway. 

“Is  this  the  bottega  of  Giotto  di  Bondone?” 

“Yes,  my  good  sir,”  answered  the  young  master, 
politely.  “In  what  way  may  I  serve  you?” 

“I  have  come  from  the  city  of  Rome  where  the 
leaders  of  the  church  are  looking  for  a  master  painter 
to  decorate  the  walls  of  Saint  Peter’s.  Craftsmen  from 
all  parts  of  Italy  have  gi 
work.  I  would  like  one 
from  you,  sir,  to  take  back 
with  me.” 

Giotto  quickly  drew 
a  circle  —  a  round  O,  so 
perfect  that  everyone  in 
the  workshop  was  aston¬ 
ished. 
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“There  —  take  this  with  you,  my  good  man,” 
“But  is  this  all  that  I  am  to  have?”  asked  the 

messenger. 

<D 

“It  is  enough.  Deliver  it  with  the  others  and  the 
judges  will  decide  who  is  the  master  painter.” 

The  messenger  left  the  bottega  feeling  very 
sure  that  this  sample  of  work  would  bring  Master 
Giotto  nothing. 

But  the  leaders  of  the  church  of  Rome  thought 
differently.  No  sooner  had  they  seen  the  round  O  of 
Giotto  than  a  messenger  was  sent  with  all  speed  to 
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Florence  bidding  the  young  master  to  come  at  once  to 
start  the  new  work  at  Saint  Peter’s. 

Giotto  and  his  apprentices  were  greeted  warmly 
when  they  arrived  in  Rome  and  the  people  were 
delighted  that  so  great  a  craftsman  was  to  decorate 
their  church  with  frescoes  and  mosaics. 

When  the  long  work  was  at  last  finished,  Giotto 
was  given  six  hundred  gold  ducats  in  payment,  and 
many  honors  came  to  him  before  he  left  the  city. 

But  he  was  glad  to  be  back  again  in  beautiful 
Florence,  and  soon  after  he  arrived,  he  married  a  happy 
young  peasant  girl,  Ciuta  di  Lappo. 

Everyone  had  heard  of  the  honor  that  had  come 
to  him  in  Rome  and  now  all  Italy  waited  to  see  what 
he  would  do  next. 

Commissions  came  pouring  into  the  workshop 
and  Giotto  traveled  to  nearby  towns  and  finished  one 
large  work  after  another. 

His  good  friends  liked  to  sit  about  the  bottega 
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and  watch  him  at  his  work.  Giotto  talked  and  laughed 
with  them  while  he  painted  and  could  work  for  many 
hours  without  becoming  tired. 

One  afternoon  they  found  him  busy,  as  usual. 

“You  have  done  enough  work  for  one  day, 
Giotto.  Come  now,  and  walk  with  us  to  the 
country.” 

“So,  my  fine  gentlemen  —  you  have  come  to 
carry  me  off!  Very  well,  then  —  have  your  way!’ 

Soon  they  were  on  the  country  roads.  Giotto’s 
friends  always  liked  to  be  with  him  for  he  was  a  jolly, 
gay  companion. 


that  filled  all  the  roadway. 

“Well,  my  handsome  creatures  —  will  you  give 
us  no  room?”  asked  Giotto. 

The  pigs  stood  and  grunted,  not  knowing  which 
way  to  go.  Suddenly  one  of  the  largest  animals 
dashed  between  Giotto’s  legs  and  threw  him  to  the 
ground.  The  master  picked  himself  up  slowly  and 
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looked  after  the  frightened,  squealing  animal. 

“Ah,  my  good  pig  —  you  were  right !”  laughed 
Giotto.  “Your  fine  bristles  have  made  me  many  a 
good  brush  to  earn  gold  ducats,  and  I  have  never  even 
stopped  to  thank  you  or  give  you  a  bowl  of  soup  !  ’  ’ 

Some  distance  away,  in  the  city  of  Padua,  a 
wealthy  citizen  had  built  a  chapel  in  honor  of  his  father. 
He  sent  for  Giotto,  who  was  now  the  master  painter  of 
all  Italy,  to  come  to  decorate  the  walls.  He  was 
anxious  to  have  the  work  begun,  so  Giotto  hurried 


there  with  his  assistants. 


“What  a  beautiful 
place  to  paint  frescoes  §1 
in  this  little  Arena  chap¬ 
el  with  its  arched  ceil¬ 
ing  !”  exclaimed  the 
master. 
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Giotto’s  good  friend  Dante,  the  greatest  poet 
of  Italy  came  to  watch  him  at  his  work.  He  knew  much 
about  painting  and  gave  Giotto  his  suggestions  to 
make  the  frescoes  even  more  beautiful. 

On  one  part  of  the  wall  Giotto  painted  a 
beautiful  picture  of  the  Mother  and  Christ  Child 
riding  over  a  rocky  pathway  on  a  sturdy  little  donkey. 
They  are  hurrying  into  Egypt,  away  from  a  wicked 
king. 

Joseph,  with  his  long  staff,  is  leading  the  way 
with  an  attendant  and  looks  about  him  with  anxious, 
watchful  eyes.  The  Mother  gazes  straight  ahead  and 
thinks  only  of  her  baby.  Others  walk  behind  to 
guard  them  and  an  angel  in  the  sky  points  the  way. 
They  are  all  very  eager  to  have  the  Mother  and 
Child  arrive  safely. 

For  six  long  years  Giotto  worked  on  the  beau¬ 
tiful  pictures,  doing  most  of  the  painting  alone.  He 
was  very  happy  here  in  Padua  where  his  friends  came 
to  visit  him  in  his  little  home. 


Day  after  day  Giotto  worked  in  the  little 
chapel  and  in  another  space  on  the  wall  he  painted 
the  story  of  the  faithful  Joachim  in  the  sheep- 
fold. 

The  old  shepherd  is  sitting  on  the  ground  in 
front  of  the  little  sheep-cote,  sound  asleep,  with  his 
shaggy  head  resting  on  his  knee.  His  sheep  and  goats 
are  near  by,  some  of  them  resting,  and  others  nibbling 
the  green  grass.  Joachim  does  not  know  that  two 

.  They  are 

surprised  to  find  him  sound  asleep. 

One  young  shepherd  wears  a  pointed  hat  to  keep 
off  the  hot  rays  of  the  sun  and  stands  with  a  stout 
staff  in  his  hand,  looking  down  at  the  tired  old  man. 
The  other  shepherd  boy  wears  a  cape  with  a  cloth 
hood  and  watches  an  angel  above  them  in  the 
sky. 

When  Giotto  had  almost  finished  this  great  task, 
a  service  was  held  in  the  Arena  Chapel  to  celebrate 
the  beautiful  frescoes. 


young  shepherd  boys  are  standing  close  by 
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Some  of  the  walls  were  not  yet  finished  and  rich 
tapestries  were  brought  from  nearby  Venice  to  cover 
them. 

The  people  were  joyous  when  they  saw  the 
frescoes.  Indeed,  they  might  have  seen  themselves 
in  the  solid-looking  peasant  fi 
walls. 

Here  were  stories  in  lovely  clear  colors  —  blues, 
soft  greens,  crimson,  violet,  white,  and  golden  yel¬ 
lows  blending  together  on  the  walls  of  the  chapel. 
Overhead,  the  arched  ceiling  was  a  deep  blue  like  the 
sky,  with  bright  gold  stars. 

And  now  that  Giotto’s  work  in  Padua  was  fin- 
ished,  he  went  home  to  his  beloved  Florence.  Soon  he 
moved  with  his  family  to  live  on  a  little  farm  just 
outside  the  city. 

But  his  work  was  never  done.  The  largest  church 
in  Florence  had  been  started  by  noted  craftsmen  and 
now  he  was  chosen  to  be  head  master  of  all  the  work 


gures  painted  on  the 
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that  was  being  done  on 
the  great  cathedral. 

“Every  other 
church  has  a  tower 
where  bells  ring  to  call 
the  people  to  prayer,” 
said  the  nobles  of  Flor¬ 
ence,  who  came  every 
day  to  watch  the  build¬ 
ing  of  their  church. 

So  they  went  to  Giotto  to  ask  him  to  build  them 
a  campanile. 

4 'Master  Giotto  —  you  are  the  one  person  in  all 
Italy  to  build  a  bell  tower  for  our  church.” 

“But  my  good  sirs  —  that  is  something  I  have 
never  done,  but  I  will  try  to  do  what  you  ask,”  said 
the  master. 

He  laid  aside  his  brush  to  plan  a  beautiful 
square  tower  of  colored  marble  with  small  spiral 
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columns  that  would  be  a  house  for  the  great  bells. 

When  the  plans  were  ready,  the  first  stones  to 
begin  the  tower  were  laid  on  the  ground  and  people 
came  from  far  and  near  to  the  ceremony. 

Into  the  lower  part  of  the  tower,  pictures  were 
cut  in  marble,  showing  the  every-day  work  of  men. 
There  was  weaving,  tilling  the  soil,  sheep-herding, 
carving  and  house-building. 

One  of  the  loveliest  of  the  carvings  is  of 
old  Jabel  sitting  with  his  feet  crossed,  in  the  doorway 
of  his  small  pointed  tent.  Close  outside,  a  watchful 
little  dog  sits  up  very  straight  and  guards  three 
woolly  sheep.  One  lamb  has  decided  to  leave  the 
others,  and  he  is  going  off  by  himself. 

As  the  delicate  ivory  and  pink  tower  rose  tall  and 
stately  beside  the  great  cathedral,  the  people  of  Florence 
were  filled  with  wonder. 

They  stood  in  the  open  square,  listening  with 
delight  to  the  joyous  ringing  of  the  bells  that  echoed 
far  beyond  the  city  walls. 
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And  even  today  the  bells  still  peal  from  the  tall, 
graceful  tower,  telling  us  of  Giotto,  the  shepherd  boy 
of  Vespignano,  who  with  his  brush,  became  the 
master  story  teller  in  paint  of  all  time. 
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This  is  the  first  complete  life  of 
Bach  ever  written  for  children.  Every 
important  incident  is  mentioned  and 
every  detail  of  the  story  is  true.  It  is 
filled  with  vivid  descriptions  of  Bach’s 
childhood:  how  he  sat  up  many  nights 
and  copied  music  by  the  light  of  the 
moon,  and  how  he  walked  two  hun¬ 
dred  miles  to  a  choir  school  at  Lune- 
burg.  Then  his  adult  life:  how  he 
helped  his  wife  Magdalena  put  the 
twenty  children  to  bed  every  night; 
how  he  spread  brown  bread  with 
honey  for  them  to  eat  every  afternoon; 
and  how  he  taught  them  all  to  sing 
and  play  different  musical  instruments. 
The  music  reproduced  here  represents 
all  of  the  different  kinds  of  music  that 
Bach  ever  wrote.  A  child  can  never 
really  know  music  unless  he  knows 
Bach,  for  his  contribution  is  the  foun¬ 
dation  and  structural  basis  of  all  music. 
But  it  is  more  the  human  side  of  this 
book  that  will  make  it  live,  for  in  it 
the  great  master  breathes.  All  who 
read  it  will  know  him  ....  not  only 
as  a  musical  genius,  but  also  as  an 
eager  child,  an  affectionate  father,  and 
a  lovable  human  being.  (8  - 12) 
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